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I  am  independently  poor. 

Kill  capital  and  labor  will  itarve. 

No  man  who  is  fit  to  live  liken  to  live  on  charity. 

A  private  knocker  is  a  public  nuisance. 

The  discouragement  of  capital,  il  a  crime,  is  a  crime  against 
labor. 

The  extra  hazard  of  honest  enterprise  is  driving  cipital  to  Wall 
Street,  and  labor  to  the  benches  in  the  park. 

The  political  trust-buster  a-  1  professional  muck-raker,  firing  at 
capital  hit  labor  nine  ti-'^es  in  ten. 

The  same  hand  (or  mouth)  that  raises  the  Bank  rate  reduces  the 
days  wage  of  the  workingman,  by  the  same  movement  am'  at  the 
same  time. 

Too  many  men  prefer  muck-raking  to  honest  toil. 

It  is  as  important  for  capital  to  earn  a  living  as  it  is  for  labor  to 
earn  a  livmg,  because  when  the  dollar  quits  the  workman's  day's  work 
is  done. 

Labor  should  be  protected— from  its  iool  friends;  the  socialist 
should  be  screened  off  from  the  anarchist;  the  anarchist  from  high 
explosives  and  gin. 

U.'iust  legislation,  which  cripples  the  railway  and  renders  it  inca- 
pable of  earning  interest,  destroys  its  ability  to  pay  good  wages  to  its 
employees. 

Uncle  Joe  Cannon:  "This  co^.itry's  a  hellova  success." 

Idle  Workman:  "Yes,  it  is  a  hellova  success." 

I  protest  against  t.ie  growing  tendency  upon  the  part  of  the  politi- 
cal uppercrust  and  the  social  undercrust  to  rate  railway  officials  as  a 
semi-cnminal  class  who  are  happiest  when  hunting  along  the  lino 
which  separates  the  land  of  lawful  things  from  the  land  of  things 
unlawful. 

The  corrupt  politician  is  often  the  man  who  will  not  take  money, 
but  will  take  to  the  woods  at  sight  of  the  man  who  claims  to  have 
"the  Labor  vote  in  his  pocket." 
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Sunrt,rn    u  u  "  '•'  ""  ""*""  °'  •  ''"»"«'"'  ''"  Toronto  last 

fxcuf™  H.r  *",■.,""  «•"""■='•  Anarchist,  and  would-be  murderer, 
txcla.med.-     Cy  Warman  i,  an  Anarchist."     tn  answer  to  an  int.-r- 

wrhiit-ratr" " " ""'  -''  '-"-^  "■  -'-^  "^-  ^  -  - 

Unfortunately  the  last  word  was  omitted  by  the  sender  or  re- 
ceiver, so  to-day  my  friends  are  being  horrified  to  read  the  simple 
J,lt^  i  '  \"'  u""  *".  Anarchist."  To-night  I  wish  to  make  plain 
my  Idea  of  an  Anr-chist.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  an  Anarchist  has  always 
seemed  to  me  to  belong  in  the  same  class  with  rabies-in'ected  wolves 
-a  shale  lower  than  the  mad  dog-all  sorts  of  poisonous  reptiles  and 
sl.my  crt.p.„g  things.  President  Roosevelt,  in  his  brief  message  to 
Congress,  atoned  for  the  political  sins  of  a  lifetime  when  he  declared 
war  on  anarchy.      I  am  not  r.i  Anarchisi. 

When,  in  England,  I  received  an  invitation  to  talk  to  you,  I  said  I 
would  talk  about  the  crusade  against  capital.  I  uad  to  change  the 
title  of  my  calk  because  a  crusade  is  supposed  to  be  a  holy  war.  This 
thing  of  which  I  speak  is  a  holy  terror. 

The  in<i.o..-iminate,  wanton  var  on  capital  is  unholy,  because  it 
Kills  only  the  innocent. 

Let  us  say  for  the  purpose  of  this  talk,  that  it  takes  two  ingredi- 
ents properly  mixed  to  make  a  country,  a  nation,  if  you  will,  out  of  a 
colony.      These  are  capital  and  labor. 

Either  is  utterly  helpless  without  the  other's  aid. 

.  ..'^\^'",  *  '°*  *''°"'  organized  '  ipital  as  of  an  evil  thing. 
A  combine,  even,  is  not  necessarily  a  crime,  unless  it  be  a  combine 
in  rtstramt  of  trade. 

Among  the  earliest  cc-nbiners  upon  this  continent,  we  may  men- 
tion the  men  who  pioneered  in  this  Piovince  in  the  early  days  oi  tl,e 
Dominion,  When  the  homesteader  haJ  his  logs  hewn  out  and  on  the 
ground,  he  organized  his  neighbors.  When  they  gathered  together 
they  became  a  building  combine.  Their  combined  brawn  lifted  the 
logs,  at  a  time,  until  the  walls  were  u.,.    Then  they  put  up  the 
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rtfteri  to  that  the  tettler  could  roof  it  til  over  Then  they  went 
home  but  they  did  not  break  up  the  combine.  They  would  meet 
again  el.icwhere,  because,  each  man  on  his  own  job  could  not  li(t 
those  logs  in  a  lifetime.  It  required  an  organization  of  men  and 
muscle— a  combine.  By  these  means  the  houses  went  up  rapidly, 
on.-  alter  another,  the  fields  were  cleared  and  the  result  is  what  you 
have  here  to-day— a  beautiful  country  filled  with  homes. 

Out  of  these  rurte  homes  have  come  some  mighty  men.  The 
great  Lincoln  was  one,  and  only  a  few  miles  down  the  line,  on  a 
Rentle  slope  by  a  little  spring.  I  have  seen  the  last  log  of  the  house 
wherein  the  Hills  lived.  And  there,  still  singing  the  same  sweet 
song,  is  the  ninnin;?  brook  where  little  Jimmy  J.  used  to  cut  the  ice 
and  water  the  stock.      He's  still  cutting  ice. 

Also,  this  bush-bred  boy  has  done  more  for  the  development  of 
the  Northwestern  States  than  any  other  man  in  America,  and  has 
made  more  homes  ior  the  homeless  than  any  other  individual,  so  far 
as  I  know. 

Not  one  of  you  will  argue  that  this  early-rising  building  combine 
v.a?  not  a  good  thing — a  thing  necessary. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  other  picture  for  a  moment.  We  will 
take  the  case  of  Mr.  Smith  who  wants  to  start  a  new  industry  in 
your  city— a  sawmill  or  a  sewing  machine  factory.  He  finds  he  has 
not  enough  money  of  his  own  so  he  asks  his  friend  Jones  to  join  him. 
There  you  have  the  firm  of  Smith  &  Jones,  both  R'-ad      lows. 

They  prosper  and  want  to  branch  out,  to  build  reapers  and  mow- 
ers, and  so  they  combine  with  Fraser  &  Macdonald,  who  run  the  sash 
and  door  factory,  and  business  booms.  They  are  still  respectable 
•■itizens,  but  they  need  more  capital,  and  so  they  form  a  stock  com- 
pany, sell  shares,  grow  into  a  large  manufacturing  concern,  employ 
thousands  of  men,  pay  taxes  and  contribute  largely  to  the  up-building 
of  the  community. 

Now  the  four  founders  of  this  industry  are  supposed  to  live  on 
the  sunny  side  of  Easy  Street,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  work  as 
hard  as  ever,  their  lesponsibility  has  grown  with  their  income,  the 
welfare  of  thousands  depend  upon  them,  upon  their  success  and  pros- 
perity. 

They  are  still  respectable  as  they  believe,  and  yet,  as  the  shop 
grows  and  the  chimneys  multiply,  there  creeps  into  the  conversation 
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of  mm.  ind  into  the  local  papers  nasty  little  knocki  and  hints  of  a 
great  combine  grinding  out  the  iouls  of  men. 

A  man  wants  to  build  a  railway,  he  acqui  i  a  charter,  forms  a 
company  and  presently  a  new  territory  is  open  for  settlement,  adding 
Ihouiands  in  population  and  millions  to  the  wealth  of  the  country. 
The  millions  uf  dollars  distributed  during  construction  and  the  per- 
petual employment  of  thousands  of  men  ire  the  direct  result  of  this 
organization  of  capital.  Now,  is  it  not  l,iir  and  just  that  these  invest- 
ors, who  show  their  faith  in  the  country  and  the  people  thereof,  should 
receive  something  in  the  way  of  interest  on  their  money? 

I  am  willing  to  admit  thi  ;  some  men  in  America  are  rich  out  of 
all  reason,  and  that  the  wea!  ,  are  wasteful  and  sometimes  arrogant 
and  oppressive,  but  1  protest  against  the  growing  tendency  upon  the 
part  oi  the  political  uppercrust  and  the  social  undercrust  to  rate  rail- 
way officials  as  a  semi-criminal  class  who  are  happiest  wuen  hunting 
along  the  line  which  separates  the  land  of  lawful  things  from  the  land 
of  things  unlawful. 

I  hope  this  happy  land  will  always  hai  i  day's  work  for  the  man 
»  ho  is  willing  to  work,  but  I  have  no  ...th  in  the  efficacy  of  Mr. 
Churchill's  latest  battle  cry:  "  Nobody  should  have  an.vthing  till  every- 
body has  something." 

It  sounds  all  ri^ht,  but  it  wilt  not  work. 

No,  I  do  not  want  to  wait  for  my  "anything"  until  ti  .narchist, 
the  idler,  the  socialistic  loafer  and  the  screeching  sulTrage  .  get  their 
"something." 

No  man  who  is  fit  to  live  likes  to  live  on  charity.  The  trouble 
is  that  too  many  men  in  my  profession  prefer  muck-raking  to  honest 
toil. 

A  private  knocker  is  a  public  nuisance.  The  discouragement  of 
capital,  if  a  crime,  is  a  crime  against  labor. 

The  extra  hazard  of  honest  enterprise  is  driving  capital  to  Wall 
Street  and  labor  to  the  benches  in  the  park. 

It  is  as  important  for  capital  to  earn  a  living  as  it  is  for  labor  to 
earn  a  living,  because  when  the  dollar  quits  the  workingman's  day's 
work  is  done. 

Kill  capital  and  labor  -rill  starve, 

The  political  trust-buster  and  professional  muck-raker,  firing  at 
capital    hit  labor  nine  times  in  ten. 

The  same  hand  (or  mouth)  that  raises  the  bank  rate   reduces  the 
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day's  w»ge  of  the  workingman,  by  the  same  movement,  and  at  the 
same  time. 

The  corrupt  politician  is  often  the  man  who  will  not  take  noney, 
but  will  Uke  to  the  woods  at  sight  of  the  man  who  claims  to  have 
"  the  Labor  vote  in  his  pocket." 

Labor  should  be  protected— from  its  fool  friends.  The  socialist 
should  be  sceened  off  from  the  anarchist,  the  anarchist  from  high 
explosives    and  gin. 

What  you  want  here  in  Canada  is  not  cheap  labor,  but  labor  un- 
fettered and  free  to  give  a  fair  day's  work  for  a  fair  day's  wage. 

Cheap  labor  is  always  expensive. 

In  China  they  pay  lo  cents  a  day  for  men  and  move  freight  at  ten 
cents  per  ton-mile.  On  the  North  American  continent  we  pay  from 
ten  to  twenty  times  ten  cents  a  day  and  move  freight  for  7-10  of  one 
cent  per  ton-mile. 

This  is  what  the  railway  manager  has  done.  He  has  found  a 
way  to  pay  the  highest  rate  of  wages  and  at  the  same  time  to  move 
traffic  as  cheaply  as  it  is  moved  anywhere. 

This  has  cost  something  in  the  way  of  work  and  worry,  for  while 
the  labor  union  has  been  clamoring  for  higher  wages,  the  public  has 
been  demanding  a  two-cent  rate. 

And  while  the  shareholder  has  been  shouting  in  one  of  the  man- 
ager's ears  for  dividends,  the  shipper  has  been  shouting  in  the  other 
for  lower  rates.  Here  are  two  classes  of  men  who  will  never  agree — 
the  shareholder  and  the  shipper;  neither  will  ever  be  able  to  see  the 
thing  as  the  other  sees  it!  but  not  so  with  the  employer  and  the  em- 
ployed. .  . 

This  latter  truth  is  made  manifest  by  the  numerous  provisions 
that  are  being  made  by  the  various  railways  for  the  welfare  and  pro- 
tection of  employees;  especially  providing  insurance  for  employees 
retiring  after  years  of  faithful  service. 

I  do  not  agree  with  Secretary  Taft  who  regards  a  gigantic  con- 
troversy between  capital  and  labor  as  something  inevitable.  I  believe 
that  the  representatives  of  capital  and  labor,  in  the  future  as  in  the 
past,  will  continue  to  treat,  one  with  the  other,  each  driving  the  best 
bargain  possible  for  the  interests  he  represents,  and  that  the  final  out- 
come in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  will  be  shaded  and  shaped  by  the  silent 
operation  of  that  inexorable  law  of  supply  and  demand.  We  have 
before  us  at  this  moment  the  most  undeniable  evidence  of  this  fact. 
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Toward  the  close  of  igo6  labor  became  so  scarce,  the  demand  so  much 
greater  than  the  supply,  that  the  rate  was  forced  to  the  highest  point, 
and  in  many  cases  beyond  the  employer's  ability  to  pay.  Business 
boomed  and  nobody  wanted  to  stop.  Every  man  who  could  rent  a 
dollar  did  so,  enlarged  his  plant,  and  employed  more  men. 

In  1907  the  crash  came.  The  demand  for  goods  stopped.  Orders 
were  cancelled.  The  banker  wanted  his  dollar  back,  but  the  borrower 
was  unable  to  pay.  Capital  took  to  the  storm  cellar;  labor  sat  down 
and  fended  its  idle,  empty  hands. 

The  climax  came  like  a  cloud-burst.  In  the  desperation  of  to-day 
men  remembered  yesterday.  Rural  papers  were  still  printing  Uncle 
Joe  Cannon's  famous  exclamation:  "This  country  is  a  hellova  suc- 
cess." Now  the  idle  workman,  thumbing  the  tobacco  into  his  pipe, 
repeated  with  bitter  irony:  "Yes,  it  is  a  hellova  success,"  but  the 
accent  made  all  the  diCFerence  in  the  world. 

Now  we  come  to  1908. 

I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the  railroad  is  the  best  busi- 
ness barometer  we  have.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  refer  to  all  the 
roads,  but  we  will  glance,  briefly,  at  the  result  of  the  large  business 
done  by  the  New  York  Central  in  the  past  year.  It  was  a  great 
year  for  business.  Every  official  from  the  president  to  the  Pough- 
keepsie  policeman  had  all  he  could  handle.  The  company  collected 
six  and  a  half  million  dollars  more  than  it  had  collected  the  year 
before,  but  when  they  figured  up  at  the  end  of  the  year  they  found 
that  they  had  paid  millions  of  dollars  for  the  privilege  and  excitement 
of  handling  this  increased  traffic. 

Owing  to  the  increased  cost  of  labor  and  all  kinds  of  material, 
they  found  that  while  the  gross  earnings  had  grown  six  and  a  quarter 
millions  the  net  earnings  were  three  and  a  quarter  millions  below  the 
net  earnings  of  1906. 

And  what  is  true  of  the  New  York  Central  is  true,  in  a  measure, 
of  other  lines. 

This  persistent  war  against  capital  has  been  directed  mainly 
against  the  railroad,  and  workingmen,  in  many  instances,  have  aided 
the  political  pirates  and  thereby  helped  them  to  strangle  the  gooie 
that  must  supply  labor  with  its  Easter  egg. 

President  Hadley  of  Yale,  and  other  students  of  political  econ- 
omy who  have  watched  the  war,  are  agreed  that  the  railroad  has  not 
had  a  "square  deal."      No  sooner  had  the  railroad  stepped  into  the 
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open  to  face  the   Federal  giant,  than  the  provincial  Apaches  who 
people  State  legislative  halls,  began  to  fire  on  his  flanks  from  ambush. 

And  what  is  the  result? 

Here  is  one.  Of  the  17.000  miles  of  live  projects  afoot  in  the 
United  States  at  the  close  of  last  year,  not  more  than  8,000  miles  will 
be  put  under  construction,  simply  because,  owing  largely^  to  the  pres- 
sure put  upon  the  railways,  both  by  the  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments, the  railroads  are  unable  or  afraid  to  finance  new  roads  which 
are  needed  by  both  themselves  and  the  public. 

Recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  justify  the  contention  of 
the  railroads  that  much  of  the  recent  legislation  has  not  been  preceded 
by  intelligent  study  or  investigation,  and  has  been  passed  without 
reference  to  practical  results.  Uncertainty  as  to  the  effect  of  these 
new  laws,  and  doubt  as  to  how  far  regulation  and  special  legislation 
as  to  railroads  is  to  be  carried,  have,  without  question,  been  the 
causes  which  have  unsettled  the  value  of  securities  and  helped  to 
bring  on  the  present  period  of  depression. 

We  have  seen  how  a  fat  year  increases  the  demand  for,  and  the 
price  of  labor.  Now,  unfortunately,  we  shall  see  how  a  lean  year 
increases  the  supply  and  reduces  the  price  of  a  day's  work.  This  is 
the  law. 

Instead  of  a  gigantic  struggle  between  the  employer  and  the  em- 
ployed, I  foresee,  so  far  as  railway  workers  are  concerned,  a  com- 
bination of  both  for  self-protection.  The  railroad  and  the  employee 
will  learn  in  time  that  the  injury  of  the  one  is  the  concern  of  the 
other;  that  unjust  legislation  which  cripples  the  railway,  and  renders 
it  incapable  of  earning  interest  destroys  its  ability  to  pay  good  wages 
to  its  employees.  No  braver  men  live  than  the  men  who  man  our  trains 
and  engines  and  they  deserve  better  pay  than  ordinary  workmen,  but 
they  are  ill-advised  when  they  hunt  with  the  cheap  politician  who 
plays  for  that  applause,  or  the  parasitical  socialist  who  is  ready  to 
reap  what  labor  sows. 

No  doubt  there  are  many  honest  men  in  public  life,  both  in  Can- 
ada and  in  the  United  States,  who  believe  the  railway  would  be  better 
managed  by  the  State;  but  those  who  believe  in  municipal,  state  or 
federal  control,  can  find  little  justification  of  their  theory  in  the  expe- 
rience of  the  London  County  Council. 

Up  to  three  years  ago  a  Mr.  Hill  had  the  steamboat  business  on 
the  Thames  all  to  himself,  but  about  that  time  some  one  persuaded 
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the  County  Council  to  build  a  line  of  boats  and  go  into  the  excursion 
business.  They  tried  to  buy  Hill  out  but  he  did  not  want  to  sell. 
They  put  a  new  boat  in  from  and  one  behind  each  of  Hill's  boats, 
and  tried  to  ruin  his  business.  Now  the  Briton  likes  fair  play,  and 
when  he  saw  this  game,  he  kept  on  patronizing  the  old  boats.  To-day 
the  entire  County  Council  outAt  is  for  sale. 

In  the  short  course  of  three  years  a  sum  has  been  lost  equal  to 
almost  half  the  capital  cost  of  boats  and  piers.  This  is  the  unfor- 
tunate financial  result  aohieved.  On  a  capital  expenditure  of  £301,000 
the  loss  is  £137,083.  If  it  is  not  possible  to  sell  or  charter  the  boats 
at  an  early  period,  the  Highways  Committee  still  do  not  propose  to 
run  a  service  in  the  coming  summer. 

The  debt  and  interest  charges  will  have  to  be  paid  whether  the 
steamboats  are  used  or  not,  but  the  receipts  from  fares  fall  so  far 
short  of  the  bare  working  expenditure  that  it  will  be  cheaper  to  keep 
the  boats  idle.  The  anticipated  results  of  running  a  summer  service 
or  of  keeping  the  boats  at  their  moorings  compare  thus: 

Cost  of  service — Net  deficiency  £42,075 

Cost  of  laying  boats  up — Net  deficiency 34,330 

So  you  see  the  municipality  will  save  £7.745  by  keeping  off  the 
river,  and  this  is  a  good  object  lesson  for  those  who  oppose  private 
enterprise  and  favor  government  ownership. 

With  three  great  systems  of  railway  in  Canada  the  competition 
should  be  sufficiently  keen  to  insure  the  best  of  service  at  the  lowest 
possible  rate.  Get  acquainted  with  railway  officials;  approach  them 
in  a  business  manner  on  a  business  matter.  Remember,  that  while 
your  own  home  city  i§  the  fairest  in  the  land,  all  towns  must  look 
alike  to  the  railway  manager. 

I  have  been  putting  my  personal  opinion  forward  pretty' freely 
to-night,  but  I  don't  want  to  go  away  leaving  the  impression  that  I 
am  a  capitalist, — I  am  independently  poor. 

I  should  not  care  to  be  as  rich  as  Mr.  Rockefeller,  but  I'd  like 
to  live  in  the  house  hali  way  between  him  and  the  Man  with  the  Hoe. 
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THE  HALF-WAY  HOUSE. 


I  want  to  fine'  a  place  for  me 

Where  nature's  harps  are  all  in  tune. 
A  calm  or  a  still  on  life's  rough  sea, 

A  place  where  it's  always  afternoon; 
A  quiet,  peaceful  place,  somewhere 
Between  the  tramp  and  the  millionaire. 

Where  it's  not  all  joy  and  not  all  pain. 
Not  too  much  shine  or  too  much  shade. 

Just  a  place  to  shield  me  from  the  rain; 
An  easy  place  where  the  rent  is  paid. 

And  not  too  close  to  the  man  of  care. 

And  not  too  far  from  the  millionaire. 


